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LANGUAGE AND THE ASSOCIATIVE REFLEX 


TUDENTS of epistemology have curiously neglected the study of 
language as the medium in which our more significant knowl- 
edge is retained and rendered effective. Recent developments in 
psychology, however, have rendered a restatement of the problem 
imperative. In particular, the problems treated by Mr. F. L. Wells* 
furnish suggestions that no philosopher can longer afford to neglect. 
If we take the fact that ‘‘a response primarily elicited by one_class 
of objects becomes elicited by another class of objects. associated 
with the first’’? and combine it with the fact of ‘‘ affective transference, 
by which the affect, originally attaching to some special_experience, 
is loaded upon atiother perception or idea somehow associated with 
that original experience’’* we surely have a basis upon which the 
fundamental facts of the use of language can be understood. 

To take an obvious example, I associate certain inflections of the 
voice with certain emotional states, and the word ‘‘fire’’ with a cer- 
tain experienced fact, then, upon hearing someone shout ‘‘fire!’’ I 
respond to the object and the emotional states of him who called. 
That is, a second class of objects, the words uttered and the inflec- 
tions in which they are uttered, invoke a response from me that 
would normally be invoked by objects themselves. The thesis of this 
paper is, then, that words, spoken or written, are objects that have 
become so thoroughly associated with other objects or situations that, 
in the absence of them, they can evoke responses, both emotional and 
practical, which would be evoked by the things themselves. But 
since the example chosen may seem to be misleading, as specially 
selected for the case in question, and the thesis not applicable to 
articles, prepositions, conjunctions, and the elaborate technicalities of 
developed speech, it is necessary to work it out more fully in terms 
of the growth of language, and this shall be the task of this paper. 
Fortunately Professor Jespersen, in his noteworthy book, ‘‘Prog- 


1 This JouRNAL, Vol. XIII, pp. 354-6. 
2 Loc. cit., p. 354. 
3 Loe, cit., p. 355. 
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ress in Language,’’* has furnished the material adequate to our 
purpose.® 

To seek the absolute beginnings of language is, of course, an im- 
possible task, for in evolutionary history it is certainly not true that 
men arose and then learned to talk, but rather, in the course of de- 
velopment, animal noises became gradually transformed into artic- 
ulate speech. And the language learning of children is not an ade- 
quate starting point, for in the child we have a being with maturing 
speech organs copying the behavior of those about him who already 
talk, while for primitive man, the acquisition of speech was a genu- 
inely creative task. The speech of savages is, however, more illumi- 
nating, for it represents arrested, or at least retarded, development 
along lines that are probably not wholly without analogy to those 
along which more successful speech has passed. 

Professor Jespersen’s method is ‘‘to trace our modern nineteenth- 
century languages as far back in time as history and our materials 
will allow us; and then, from this comparison of present English 
with Old English or Anglo-Saxon, of Danish with Old Norse, and of 
both with ‘Common Germanic,’ of French and Italian with Latin, 
of modern Persian with Zend, of modern Indian dialects with San- 
skrit, ete., to deduce definite laws for the development of languages 
in general, and to try and find a system of lines which can be length- 
ened backwards beyond the reach of history.’’ It is interesting to 
note that the results of this method have been greatly strengthened 
by the recent work of anthropologists.°® 

The result’? can be summarized as follows: (1) ‘‘We observe 
everywhere the tendency to make pronunciation more easy, so as to 
lessen the muscular effort; difficult combinations of sounds are dis- 
carded, those only being retained which are pronounced with ease.’’ 
(2) ‘‘Ancient languages have several forms where modern lan- 
guages content themselves with fewer; forms originally kept distinct 
are in course of time confused, either through a phonetic obliteration 
of differences in the endings, or through analogical extension of the 
functional sphere of one form.’’ (3) ‘‘While our words are better 
adapted to express abstract things and to render concrete things 
with definite precision, they are comparatively colorless. The old 
words, on the contrary, spoke more immediately to the senses, they 
were manifestly more suggestive, more graphic and pictorial; while 
to express one single thing we are not unfrequently obliged to piece 
the image together bit by bit, the old concrete words would at once 

4 Macmillan, 1894. 

5 Cf. Esp. Chs. V., IX. 


6 Cf, Marrett, ‘‘ Anthropology,’’ Ch. on ‘‘ Language. ’’ 
7 Jespersen, loc, cit., pp. 339-365. 
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present it to the hearer’s mind as an indissoluble whole.’’ In other 
words ‘‘the evolution of language shows a progressive tendency from 
inseparable irregular conglomerations to freely and regularly com- 
binable short elements’’ (p. 127). 

So much for the facts. Our next problem is their interpretation. 
To begin with the concrete character of the vocabulary. If ‘‘the 
aborigines of Tasmania have a word for each variety of gum-tree, 
wattle-tree, ete., but no word for tree’’; if ‘‘the Mohicans have 
words for cutting various objects, but none to convey cutting simply ; 
and the Society Islanders can talk of a dog’s tail, a sheep’s tail, or a 
man’s tail (?), but not of tail itself’’; if ‘‘in Cherokee, instead of 
one word for ‘washing’ we find different words, according to what is 
washed,’’® the suggestion is too strong to neglect that the word is 
originally a more or less complex sound that has become associated 
with certain things or situations and become a substitute for them 
in evoking responses. Hence the sound has taken upon itself the 
character of the word. It has become relatively the same thing to 
hear the word that it was to look on at the situation, or in some cases, 
to take part in it. We have in them cases of associative reflexes. 

The fact of simplification of grammar is equally striking. Thus 
if words are not built up from roots, but roots ‘‘are abstractions of 
that which is common to a group of words which are felt as etymo- 
logically related,’’ as Professor Jespersen believes (p. 114), as sorrow 
and sorry are felt to be related to one another although 1,000 years 
ago one belonged to the Old English sorg, ‘‘ecare,’’ and the other to 
sarig, ‘‘wounded,’”® grammatical structures must somehow have re- 
sulted from abstractive comparison of sentence words and served to 
reduce the tremendous vocabulary that so many independent terms 
would have compelled. In other words, we have a case of a simplifi- 
cation in the second class of objects which have become associated 
with the first and act as substitutes for them in evoking reactions. 
But there is also another consequence of this fact that we must not 
pass over. 

Professor James, in his ‘‘Psychology,’’ speaks of feelings ac- 
companying the various prepositional parts of speech, such as a feel- 
ing of ‘‘of,’’ a feeling of ‘‘by’’ and a feeling of ‘‘for,’’ and many 
have found these feelings of an intangible character that is difficult 
to articulate. If the above suggestions as to the psychological origin 
of language is correct, however, this obscurity could be explained 
on the ground that it is always a sentence and never a detached word 
that has psychological significance.° The writer has always found 


8 Jespersen, loc. cit., pp. 350-1; Marrett, loc. cit., gives many other examples, 
® Loe, cit., p. 115. 


10 “Tt seems fairly evident that the selection of such simple terms must 
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that when the above prepositions are mentioned, he invariably com- 
pletes them either by a number of particular instances in each case 
or by the indefinite form, ‘‘of,’’ ‘‘by’’ or ‘‘for something.’’ He 
doubts even if nouns themselves have independent significance; 
‘*tree’’? means ‘‘look at the tree’’; ‘‘ocean,’’ ‘‘swim in the ocean’’ 
or something of the sort. 

Finally, the phonetic simplification is nothing but a special case 
of the simplification in movement as any acquired mode of action 
becomes habit.11 Why particular sounds came to represent the situ- 
ations they do, is, for the most part, beyond the scope of our knowl- 
edge, although there is doubtless some truth in the ‘‘bow-wow’’ and 
‘*pnooh-pooh,’”’ if not in the ‘‘ding-dong,’’ theories of the origin of 
speech. Sounds made on the inspired, instead of the expired breath 
which still exist in some savage communities, and the pitch accent, 
which was characteristic of ancient Greek, are sufficiently difficult to 
account for their disappearance, and the speech of the uncultivated 
illustrates a further simplification in our day. 

And this suggests one further thought. Without involving the 
controversy concerning ‘‘imageless thought,’’ one can recognize that 
the larger part of thinking takes place in the form of the repetition 
of sentences. In this repetition, however, a further simplification 
has taken place, for the, sentence no longer has to be uttered, and 
when the procedure is rapid, the words are not even fully articulated. 
But is not this a continuation of the same process, and may it not be 
that the physiological procedure of thinking is nothing but a simpli- 
fied process of articulating words or sentences and responding to 
them by articulating more words or sentences until finally those 
occur which represent, in the associative reflex, a situation demand- 
ing some other sort of response such as an overt action? Knowledge 
would then be nothing but a preparation of reflex connections be- 
tween this secondary class of objective responses such that, given a 
certain situation, the right reflexes would take place to precipitate 
suitable action as their final outcome when the ‘‘train of thought’’ 
preceding the action had been brought to an end.}” 

Such a state of things, of course, supports the instrumental 
theory of knowledge, and for this sort of thinking, at least, the prob- 
lem of images disappears and the question of the resemblance of 
images to their objects is almost meaningless, for the image is 
to a certain extent depend upon the chief interests of a people; and where it is 
necessary to distinguish a certain phenomenon in many aspects, which in the life 
of the people play each an entirely independent réle, many independent words 
may develop, while in other cases modifications of a,single term may suffice.’’ 
(Boas, ‘‘ Handbook of American Indian Languages,’’ p. 26.) 


11 Boas, loc. cit., p. 28. 
12 Cf. Watson, ‘‘Behavior,’’ Section on Language. 
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merely the word, and words stand for objects, not from any re- 
semblance, but because they have become established as objects which 
not only take their place in eliciting practical responses, but also 
because on them are ‘‘loaded’’ all of the affective states which orig- 
inally were awakened by the situation in question. They are genu- 
ine cases of the union of ‘‘Ubertragung’’ and the conditioned reflex. 


Harotp CHAPMAN BRowN 
LELAND STANFORD UNIVERSITY. 





A FURTHER WORD ON BLACK 


Fangio: WARD is naturally disappointed that his argu- 

ments against the sensory character of black failed, for some 
ten years, to call forth a reply. He is disappointed that the reply, 
when it appears, comes at second hand; his present paper’ is nomi- 
nally concerned with myself, but his thought is still with Hering. 
He is further disappointed that my reply deals with only a part of 
his discussion, and that I rest my case rather upon psychological 
observation than upon psychophysical theory. I wish that I could re- 
lieve this disappointment; I wish very much that Hering or Stumpf 
or G. E. Miller would comment on Ward’s objections. Meantime 
I can not, for reasons already given, enter more extensively into the 
questions he has raised. They are, so far as I can see,—and I hope 
that the difference of opinion may be thus expressed without dis- 
courtesy,—irrelevant to the main issue: is black a sensation? All 
that I now attempt, therefore, is to meet the points that Ward makes 
in direct rejoinder to my criticism. 

1. Black, Ward says, can not be a sensation because ‘‘ experience 
ean not begin with negation and vision can not begin with black’’; 
‘‘my point, in short, is the obvious one that the experience of dark- 
ness presupposes the experience of light and answers to its absence.”’ 
The ‘‘negation,’’ as I need hardly repeat, is the very thing to be 
proved; and-so long as it is not proved the argument is powerless. 
For suppose (Ward is not averse from hypothetical cases) that our 
own vision began with black and white, and that blue and yellow 
were added some years later, and red and green later still. Here we 
should have both chronological order and physiological dependence ; 
and would red and green cease on that account to be sensations? We 
need not, however, stretch our imagination so far. Why should not 
an eye, capable of black-white vision in daylight, open for the first 
time upon a black, upon a patch of burned-over grass or the mouth 


1‘¢A Further Note on the Sensory Character of Black,’’ Brit. Jour. Psych., 
Vol. VIII., 1916, pp. 212 ff. 
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of a large cave? Physical light would be there, but the organism’s © 


first visual experience would surely be a black.” 

2. I had said that we might, but for habits of expression, speak in 
psychology of ‘‘the darks’’ as we now speak of ‘‘the blacks.’’ Ward 
appeals, in support of his own view, to the language of every-day 
life. ‘‘For it there are various darks, always implying ‘shade’ ;”’’ 
while ‘‘there is only one true black, predicated not of colors, but of 
things or forms as their color.’’ I am sure, nevertheless, that com- 
mon speech gives the name of black to a number of different qualities. 
I have never known a student, however naive, to call the Hering 
paper-black ‘‘gray’’; the two Hering blacks are distinguished as 
dull-black and black, or as black and velvet-black. Ward himself, 
in the paper now under consideration, uses the phrases ‘‘increasing 
black’’ and ‘‘deepest black’’; Hering, in a passage which Ward re- 
fers to, uses the phrases ‘‘auffallend schwérzlicher’’ and ‘‘ein nicht 
allzutiefes Schwarz.’’ I am sure, too, that the terms dark and black 
are often interchanged; has not Ward just spoken, indifferently, of 
**black’’ and the ‘‘experience of darkness’’? So Field’s Chromo- 
tography tells us that ‘‘when black and white are contrasted the 
former appears darker’’; and what does that mean but blacker? So 
we speak metaphorically of dark deeds and black crimes, of dark 
hours and black days, of a dark future and a black prospect. Finally, 
the dictionary shows that black may be predicated of colors. We 
find the compounds black-blue and black-brown as well as blue- 
black ; and we can speak intelligibly of a blacker brown or of a black- 
ish olive. 

The distinction drawn in every-day life between black and dark, 
so far as it is drawn at all, seems rather to suggest the psychological 
distinction of superficial and roomy colors: black is superficial, like 
the color of colored paper; dark is roomy, like the color of a trans- 
parent liquid. Katz has shown, however, that both of these modes 
reduce, in the last resort, to areal colors, the type of which is the 
color seen in the spectroscope.’ In this sense, therefore, black does 
not reduce to dark, nor dark to black; but both superficial black and 
roomy dark reduce to an areal quality. ‘‘In the last resort possibly 
one may be resolved into the other ; but it will make all the difference 
which.’’ Unfortunately for Ward’s argument, observation reveals 
the third term. 

3. The physiologists ‘‘begin by laying down psychophysical 
principles to which they appeal. To every psychosis there is a causal 

2 Ward’s argument is couched in empirical terms, and I have tried, both 
here and in my earlier paper, to reply empirically. If he means only that the 
positive is logically prior to its negative, I should agree, though I should deny 


the applicability of this logical principle to the case of white and black. 
3D. Katz, ‘‘Die Erscheinungsweisen der Farben,’’ 1911, pp. 36 ff. 


~ 
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or at least a corresponding newrosis, is the chief of these. We ask 
them for the neurosis answering to black. For all other visual sen- 
sations the physical stimulus is obvious—ethereal vibrations of some 
kind; but there is [no] such direct stimulus for dark or black. If 
there is a stimulus at all it must be an internal state or change of some 
sort in the visual apparatus itself, retinal or central or both.’’ One 
almost wonders, on reading this passage, how Ward would define a 
neurosis! and there are plenty of sensations whose correlated stimuli 
are ‘‘internal.’’ In the present case, the nature of the internal stimu- 
lus is in dispute. Von Kries, reminding us ‘‘wie wenig uns iiberall 
von der Umsetzung der Reize in die nervisen Vorginge bekannt ist,’’ 
adds the express warning that our current knowledge does not permit 
of argument from the sensory character of black to the corresponding 
psychophysical processes, retinal or other. But how does this igno- 
rance affect that sensory character itself? 

4. Ward thinks that I have not directly faced the question of the 
analogy of black to silence. ‘‘Darkness and black in vision seem 
analogous to silence and pauses in sound, why then should the ab- 
sence of sensation, generally conceded in the latter case, be disal- 
lowed in the former?’’ I tried to face this question squarely; I 
denied the analogy, and gave my reasons. Silence I take to be what 
we mean when we say ‘‘How quiet it is!’’ In its least complicated 
form it is, psychologically, a perception; and its observable constitu- 
tion, like that of perceptions in general, may vary within wide 
limits. Sometimes this constitution is auditory, sometimes it is or- 
ganic or kinesthetic or visual, usually it is mixed; I am talking not 
of detachable accompaniments, but of constituent factors. In Boeck- 
lin’s Schweigen im Walde or Toteninsel one sees the silence as imme- 
diately as one sees the sweetness of a ripe plum or the weight of a 
garden roller; and there is no violence done to language in the words 
‘‘How quiet this place looks!’’* To argue that, because logically or 
physically silence is the absence or cessation of sound, therefore the 
psychological analysis of an experience of silence shall reveal noth- 
ing but an auditory blank (however that may be observable!), seems 
to me to be unwarranted. The right method, at all events, is to catch 
oneself on occasions when one is thinking ‘‘How quiet it is,’’ or to 
create such occasions experimentally, and to set down the results of 
one’s observation. I followed this method in the ease of silence, and 
I quoted Meumann for that of pauses in sound; I showed that. the 

4I must now admit that references to silence heard occur not infrequently 
in literature. I find in de Maupassant: ‘‘J’aime la nuit ... avec mes oreilles 
qui en écoutent le silence’’; but the author continues: ‘‘J’entends réder mes 
soeurs les bétes et mes fréres les braconniers’’ (‘‘La Nuit,’? Cauchemar). Mr. 


A. 8. Oko, of Cincinnati, has kindly called my attention to a like passage in the 
first act of Ibsen’s ‘‘ When We Dead Awaken.’’ 
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‘‘auditory blank’’ was not found or reported. How could I have met 
the issue more directly? 

5. ‘Against Professor Titchener’s dictum that ‘black is not in- 
dispensable to the painter’s palette,’ I may set Leonardo da Vinci’s 
that it is.’’ Did I rise to the height of a dictum? I gave a brief 
summary of facts, which Ward might easily have verified. But I 
am quite willing to go into further detail. 

I suppose that every great painter has a love of black, though 
some (take Constable for an instance) have loved it too well. I sup- 
pose, too, that every painter is all his life long experimenting with 
his palette; Reynolds is an obvious case, and Reynolds had palettes 
which dispensed with black. What I had in mind when I penned 
my ‘‘dictum’’ was, however, the change that passage of time has 
brought about in the pictorial treatment of light and shade. It is 
hardly too much to say that we owe everything to Da Vinci; were 
it not for Da Vinci’s pioneer work in chiaroscuro Ruskin could not 
have written, as he did, that shade in the ordinary landscape is just 
as much color as light is.° That, surely, is the point. Black to-day 
is not essential to the representation of shade; black is a color, like 
the other colors, to be used or not as occasion requires. (One can 
not look over a collection of Japanese color-prints without realizing 
the decorative value of black, its value as a color among colors, quite 
apart from light and shade.) We have come slowly to this under- 
standing: but consider a group of pictures by Turner, or Fortuny, or 
Pu. is de Chavannes, or Sorolla, or Monticelli, or Hassam, above all by 
Monet, and there will be canvas upon canvas whose analysis shows no 
trace of black. We all know what Whistler did with black in his studio- 
pictures; but a whole series of nocturnes may be blackless. Cottet 
and the Black Band were not returning to Da Vinci; they were using 
black as the key-color of their palette, just as the impressionists 
before them had used blue. This, once more, is the point that I was 
making in my reply to Ward: modern painting does not turn to 
black, as a matter of course, for the rendering of shade; black may 
now be used for its color, for its own sake; a painter will employ it 
or not, according to his subject, his skill, his personal preferences. 
It seems to be freely used by the Futurists, possibly by way of 
reaction against the luminous landscape of the Monet school. How- 
ever that may be, I stick to my statement that it is not indispensable 
to the modern palette. 

6. I am still puzzled by Ward’s parallel of light and sound con- 
trast. He acknowledges that the constant and variable stimuli 

5 See esp., ‘‘ The Elements of Drawing,’’ § 178; ‘‘ Lectures on Art,’’ §§ 131, 


134, 175. Other references are given in the General Index to the edition of Cook 
and Wedderburn. 
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change places when the transfer is made: the variable sound produces 
increasing stillness, the constant gray produces an increasing black. 
In order, however, to get the increase of black he now lays this con- 
stant gray (as he did not before; at any rate, nothing was said of 
it) upon light-fields of increasing intensity. Under those conditions, 
certainly, the mixed contrast-effect would be a deepening black, pro- 
vided that the rate of objective change outran the rate of adapta- 
tion. But there are then, subjectively, two variables, the blackening 
gray and the lightening white. In the other case there is, by hy- 
pothesis, but one subjective variable, the steadily diminishing sound. 
Why should we ‘‘attribute’’ the contrast only to the blackening gray, 
and leave the lightening wkite out of account? 

When I first read Ward’s description of the two contrasts I sup- 
posed that he had in mind an actual experiment. I therefore tried 
the observation, with electrically-driven forks, and found no trace 
of auditory contrast. After criticizing my result in terms which I 
do not understand (unless he is identifying fusion with consonance) 
Ward remarks: ‘‘ Anyhow ‘sounds’ is the word used, not ‘tones.’ ”’ 
I take it, then, that he intended only a Gedankenexperiment. But 
can one even imagine a strictly simultaneous contrast of sounds? 
Must not the sounds be thought of as they would be given in percep- 
tion, if contrast were to be present there: given, that is, successively, 
in alternate pulses of attention? And then where is the parallel? 
We have in the one case a simultaneous (really, a mixed) qualitative 
(or qualitative-intensive) contrast with two subjective variables, and 
we have in the other case a successive intensive contrast with one 
subjective variable. 

Criticism of this sort would be captious if Ward were merely 
illustrating his argument, and if he meant the illustration to be taken 
only at its most obvious face-value. He appears, on the contrary, to 
base argument upon the illustration, and to regard his two instances 
as definitely parallel in psychological analysis. Here I can not fol- 
low him. 

7. ‘*To say that whereas a sensation of light may be blinding a 
sensation of black may be ‘impenetrable’ seems curiously awry.’’ I 
am sorry that I do not see the reason. To say that white is dazzling 
and black impenetrable is, to me, like saying that the highest tones 
are piercing and the lowest voluminous, or (in Passy’s sense) that 
camphor is a strong and vanilla a faint odor, or again that red is 
exciting and blue restful, or that brown is heavy and yellow light 
(in weight or body). The adjectives serve, more or less directly, to 

6 The reference to Hering does not meet the point; Hering is speaking of 


momentary observations successively made, Ward of a continuous observation. 
See ‘‘Grundziige,’’ p. 118. 
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characterize some phase of sensory experience, and the pairs go to- 
gether naturally. If we do not speak ordinarily of a blinding black, 
that is because it is normal for us not to discriminate in the dark, 
while we expect to see things in the light; the popular delusion that 
the blind live in darkness may also have something to do with it. 
Tennyson hits the mark in his ‘‘blind wall of night’’; it is precisely 
the wall-like character of black, its dense impenetrability, that cor- 
responds with the dazzle of white. 

Two minor points must be touched on. I regard the painfulness 
of excessive light, in so far as it is sensory and not affective, as mus- 
cular and not as retinal; just as the painfulness of piercing sounds 
is muscular. As a matter of fact those of us who are ‘‘night-blind”’ 
suffer in the dark from an eye-strain whose muscular quality defi- 
nitely recalls the muscular pain of a dazzling light. Secondly, I do 
not consider that black and white, red and green, are as sensations 
antagonistic. The color-pyramid, which shows the sum-total of visual 
sensations in psychological arrangement, does not show comple- 
mentarism. 

8. I had said that in certain modes of experience, under certain 
special conditions, the logical distinction of negation and privation 
disappears for the psychology of sensation. Ward apparently be- 
lieves that there is a necessary term-for-term correlation between 
logic and psychology; at all events, my statement grievously shocks 
him. At first he declares himself uncertain ‘‘with what limitations, 
if any, this striking deliverance is to be understood.’’ Presently he 
forgets that there may have been limitations. Quoting from Wundt 
the sentence Schwarzempfinden und Nichtempfinden sind zweierlet, 
he ends his paper with the remark: ‘‘In other words, the privative 
and the negative are not the same! So I had already said, though 
Professor Titchener does not agree.’’ As if I had ever dreamed of 
identifying black-vision with non-vision! And as if the distinction 
of negative and privative held for Wundt’s formula on any other 
view than Ward’s—which is not Wundt’s and not mine—that black 
is a negative quality! And as if I had anywhere discussed, at large 
and in general, the psychological correspondences of the logical dis- 
tinction ! 

9. I suggested that colors disappear in high light as well as in 
the dark, and Ward thinks it pertinent to rejoin that this ‘‘is just 
an empirical fact that might conceivably have been otherwise.’’ That 
is an argument to which, I confess, I have no reply. Ward, it is 
true, is not satisfied with the bare dismissal of the fact. He con- 
tinues: ‘‘ Albeit it is an instance of a wider psychological generaliza- 
tion, that ‘presentations of medium intensity are clearest’ (cf. Eb- 
binghaus, ‘Grundziige der Psychologie,’ 3d ed. I., p. 752). Also 
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the fact that the color seen is a genetic differentiation of the light- 
sense helps to explain it.’’ 

The generalization (which comes from Diirr, by the way, and not 
from Ebbinghaus) is, however, quoted only in part, and that part 
only in abbreviated form. Diirr is discussing the conditions of atten- 
tion, and writes: ‘‘Favorable to the clearness and distinctness of 
presentations (Vorstellungen) is a moderate intensity of the sensa- 
tions contained in them, as well as everything that furthers their 
qualitative distinction (Abhebung) from one another and from 
their psychical milieu; here belong in particular, beside the moderate 
intensity which again comes into account, relations of contrast be- 
tween the sensory qualities.’’ We note, first, that Diirr is here con- 
cerned with but one of the conditions of attention; other and co- 
ordinate conditions are mentioned in later paragraphs. We note, 
secondly, that he offers his statement with reserve, and introduces it 
by a vielleicht. We note, thirdly, that he is dealing with the Be- 
wusstheitsgrad of Vorstellungen und Gedanken, not with sensa- 
tions; it is clearness and distinctness of apprehension (des Erfas- 
sens) that suffers from the highest degrees of sensory intensity. 
Suppose, nevertheless, that Ward’s summary of Diirr’s law were 
adequate ; suppose that there were no further condition of attention ; 
suppose that the law itself should command universal assent; and 
suppose that it held for sensations as well as for Objektivitiétsfunk- 
tionen: what then? It would still be a summarized statement of 
empirical facts which might conceivably have been otherwise. 

Ward’s concluding argument, if I understand it, is that, since 
the color-sense is derived from an earlier light-sense, therefore colors 
will be seen most clearly neither in the highest light nor in the dark, 
but over a certain mean region of light-intensity. It must be re- 
membered, however, that Ward recognizes only a single quality of 
light, ranging from the terminus to zero. With that single quality 
for starting-point it would be equally plausible to argue that colors 
should be seen at their best in maximal illumination. The under- 
lying psychophysical process, that is to say, would differentiate when 
the adequate stimulus operated at its highest intensity, and this 
same intensity would thenceforth be necessary to the clear discrimi- 
nation of the colors seen. It would seem, then, that logic works both 
ways, and that we are, after all, brought up sharply by the em- 
pirical facts, which might conceivably be otherwise, but are obstinate 
enough to be what they are. 

E. B. TrrcHENER. 
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MR. LEWIS AND IMPLICATION 


HE theory of implication developed by the symbolic logicians seems 
to have aroused a considerable degree of antagonism among cer- 
tain students of Logic. There are many philosophers to whom you 
can not mention the name ‘‘Russell,’’ without evoking such com- 
ments as, ‘‘ His logic is purely artificial, for it is nonsense to suppose 
that a false proposition implies any proposition, or that any propo- 
sition implies any true proposition,’’ or, ‘‘ Who could ever reasonably 
maintain that, ‘The moon is made of green cheese,’ implies, ‘Caesar 
died in his bed?’’’ Most of these critics have not expressed their 
objections to Mr. Russell’s position in black and white, so that it is 
impossible for us to see just in what the strength and the weakness 
of their arguments consist; Mr. C. I. Lewis, however, has had the 
courage of his convictions and has developed his criticisms of the 
views of Mr. Russell together with certain very interesting logical 
theories of his own in a series of articles which have appeared partly 
in Mind and partly in this JOURNAL. 

The sum and substance of Mr. Lewis’s objections to Mr. Russell 
is this: Mr. Russell, following the older symbolic logicians, holds 
that a false proposition implies any proposition and that any propo- 
sition implies any true proposition. That is, p implies q if either p 
is false or q is true. Mr. Lewis claims, and not without a certain 
degree of justice, that this is not what we ordinarily mean by impli- 
cation. We do not, for example, usually say that, ‘‘Socrates was a 
solar myth,’’ implies, ‘‘ All triangles have two or more sides.’’ There- 
fore, as Mr. Lewis tells us, ‘‘Not only does the calculus of implica- 
tion contain false theorems, but all its theorems are not proved. For 
the theorems are implied by the postulates in the sense of ‘implies’ 
which the system uses. Hence it has not been demonstrated that the 
theorems can be inferred from the postulates, even if all the postu- 
lates are granted. The assumptions, e. g., of the ‘Principia Mathe- 
matica’ imply the theorems in the same sense that a false proposition 
implies anything.’’ 

Mr. Lewis’s reasoning here is fallacious, and the fallacy he com- 
mits is that of denying the antecedent. From the fact that if a set 
of postulates deals correctly with our ordinary relation of inference, 
it will yield us a correct logic, he infers that if a set of postulates 
fails to deal with this relation, and, like the Russellian logic, seizes 
upon some other relation as its fundamental notion, the logic to 
which it leads must be faulty and incorrect. This is a manifest and 
a grave error; it is conceivable that we may develop a valid theory 


1 This JOURNAL, Vol. X., p. 242. 
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of demonstration, the fundamental notion of which is other than 
what we ordinarily call inference, which is correctly derived from 
its own postulates. It is not necessary that a theory whose purpose 
it is to yield us a norm of valid inference should itself in the first 
instance be a theory of inference. We say that one proposition can 
be inferred from another if there is a certain relation between them 
such that we are compelled to accept the former proposition as true 
if we accept the latter one. The purpose of Logic, in so far as Logic 
is a norm of inference, is to provide us with certain methods which, 
when applied to any true proposition of a suitable sort, will yield us 
other true propositions. These methods need not of themselves in- 
volve any reference to the concept of inference, and may not lead us 
to realize that they are methods of inference. Indeed, they can not 
lead us to realize that they are methods of inference, even if they 
actually concern themselves with such methods, for then they would 
form a portion of their own subject-matter, and we should be in- 
volved in that philosphical lifting of oneself up by one’s boot-straps, 
the pernicious consequences of which have been pointed out so well 
by Mr. Bertrand Russell in that part of the ‘‘Principia Mathe- 
matica’’ which deals with the theory of types. If the natural his- 
tory of the process of inference is a branch of Logie, it is a Logie of 
a very different type from that which it is the purpose of the logis- 
ticians to develop, and there is no reason under the sun why this 
latter Logic should be doomed under penalty of death to make use of 
our every-day notion of implication. 

The only questions, then, which can reasonably be asked concern- 
ing the correctness of the Russellian Logie are, Is it actually a cor- 
rect norm of valid inference? and, Is the coherence and self-consist- 
ency which it claims for itself, and tries to justify by an orderly 
derivation of its theorems from a small and simple set of postulates, 
genuine or factitious? As we have already seen, Mr. Lewis answers 
both of these questions in a manner adverse to the claims of Mr. 
Russell, but we have found his arguments to be fallacious. To arrive 
at the true answer to these questions, we must discuss what the 
function of postulates is in a deductive system such as the Russellian 
logic. Now, the main function of the postulates of any system is to 
stand as hostages for the system: they must be statements, the ac- 
ceptance of which commits one to the acceptance of the entire system 
as true. That is, we must be able to affirm that the system of propo- 
sitions is true, unless, by chance, the postulates should fail to be satis- 
fied. This is not to be taken, as Mr. Lewis seems to be in danger of 
taking it, as the assertion of any occult connection or motive force 
acting between the postulates and the system: there is no need for us 
to suppose that the truth of the propositions is conditioned in any 
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causal way by the truth of the postulates. That either the postulates 
are false, or the system of propositions is true’—this is all we need 
know concerning the relation which the postulates of Logic bear to 
the system of logical truths, since this is enough to secure for us that 
the truth of the propositions of Logic must be maintained by any one 
who believes in its postulates. It matters not whether the disjunc- 
tion expressed in this last proposition be what Mr. Lewis calls ‘‘ex- 
tensional’’ or what he calls ‘‘intensional’’:—if it is a mere exten- 
sional disjunction, such as can hold between two unrelated and mu- 
tually irrelevant propositions, then we may have attained our knowl- 
edge of the truth of the propositions of logic independently of our 
postulates, but we shall have attained it, nevertheless. So long as the 
conditions of the truth of our theorems are not incorrectly extended 
and expanded, the question of the genesis of such propositions as we 
accept as true has no interest for us, except in so far as it is bound 
up with the question of their validity. The knowledge of the postu- 
lates must be a sufficient ground for a knowledge of the theorems :— 
if we find that it is more than sufficient, and that we do not need a 
previous knowledge of the postulates to attain to that of the theorems, 
so much the better. If, that is, we interpret Mr. Lewis as maintaining 
that we are justified in inferring one proposition from another when- 
ever we are able to proceed to the first from the second by a valid 
process of reasoning, then, since we are clearly bound to accept the 
Russellian theorems in the Algebra of Logic if we accept the Rus- 
sellian postulates, we must maintain that the Russellian postulates 

2In an article entitled, ‘‘A Too Brief Set of Postulates for the Algebra 
of Logic’’ (This JouRNAL, Volume XII., p. 523), Mr. Lewis makes what 
practically amounts to the claim that the postulate, ‘‘Any true proposition 
implies all true propositions,’’ is a sufficient basis for the whole of logic, or 
rather, that the methods of the Russellians should lead them to this conclusion, 
which Mr, Lewis regards as very objectionable. The grounds on which Mr. 
Lewis bases this claim are that since this postulate is true, and since it tells us 
that any true proposition implies any true proposition, it implies (in its own 
sense, which is also that of Mr. Russell) any true proposition whatever. There 
is no question that Mr. Lewis’s postulate does actually imply any true proposi- 
tion, but this is not the entire function which a postulate must fill. The fact 
that any proposition in a mathematical system, so it seems, can be made a 
member of some set of postulates or other, simply goes to show that the primacy 
of the postulates of a mathematical system is a primacy in the order of knowl- 
edge, not in the order of existence. I need not say, however, that even this 
primacy of the postulates of a system refers only to their status within a given 
investigation. Now, it is obvious that this priority in the order of knowledge 
can not be claimed for Mr. Lewis’s postulate. It is for this reason that I have 
said that the fact that either a theorem must be true or a set of postulates 
false is all that we must know for us to be able to say that they imply the 


theorem, and not that it is all that need be true to render the latter statement 
true in its usual sense, 
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imply the theorems, not only according to their own peculiar defini- 
tion of the relation of implication (which may, indeed, have but little 
in common with the ordinary definition of that relation), but precisely 
according to our usual understanding of the relation of implication. 
Now, this is taken by Mr. Lewis himself as the ultimate criterion of 
the true nature of implication. 

It may be objected by some that the relation of implication by 
which we obtain the theorems of logic from its postulates—or, indeed, 
any theorems from any postulates—is not merely the Russellian re- 
lation of material implication, which a false proposition bears to any 
proposition and any proposition to a true one. As Mr. Lewis says, 
‘*Euclid’s parallel postulate or Lobachevski’s postulate about co- 
planars is—one of them—false. Nevertheless, he errs who would take 
either postulate to imply anything and everything. Logical conse- 
quences follow regardless of truth or falsity of premises.’’? (Mr. 
Lewis’s statement here is unquestionably true. Mr. Russell’s ma- 
terial implication is not adequate to the deduction of the theorems of 
geometry from their premises, and it might be thought that it is still 
less adequate to the deduction of the theorems and propositions of 
logic from Mr. Russell’s set of primitive propositions. This, how- 
ever, is not the case. There is, as Mr. Lewis himself recognizes, a 
vast difference between the postulates of logic and the postulates of 
geometry. ‘‘Pure mathematics is not concerned with the truth either 
of postulates or of theorems: so much is an old story... . Indeed, the 
attempt to separate formal consistency and material truth is, in the 
ease of the logic, peculiarly difficult.’**) That is, pure mathematics 
is concerned only with the question whether the theorems follow from 
the postulates, while logic must take its postulates and theorems as 
both true. A mathematical set of postulates can be investigated 
without any reference to an actual system which in reality embodies 
them, while the postulates of logic, in so far as they remain postulates 
of logic, must be regarded as actually embodied in the constitution 
of every system. The postulates of geometry are hypotheses, or types 
of possible truths; the postulates of logic, if they are correctly stated, 
are truths. Now, a hypothesis or type of truths is not a proposition. 
The postulates of geometry, qua postulates of geometry, may apply 
indifferently to points in space or to number-triads or to any other 
sort of entity you please, and are on this very account neither true 
nor false in themselves, but only in their particular manifestations. 
Since they are neither true nor false, and hence not propositions, it 
is nonsense to speak of their implying anything or being implied by 
anything in the same way in which we can speak of propositions, 


3 This JOURNAL, Vol. X., p. 432. 
4 Ibid., p. 429. 
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such as the postulates of logic, as implying or being implied by some- 
thing. It is only natural, then, that it should be permissible to use 
methods in deducing the theorems of logic from their postulates 
which are prohibited in the case of the postulates and theorems of 
geometry. It is by virtue of the very distinction between logic and 
other branches of mathematics, which Mr. Lewis stresses so strongly, 
that the objections which he raises against Mr. Russell’s employment 
of the relation of material implication in the development of his 
theorems may be shown to be irrelevant. 

The relation of implication which the postulates of geometry bear 
to its theorems deserves a further consideration, for a misapprehen- 
sion of the nature of this relation is at the bottom of most of Mr. 
Lewis’s errors. The postulates of geometry, as we have seen, are not 
propositions, but blank forms of propositions, which may be filled in 
in a countless number of different ways. Thus the postulate, ‘‘ Any 
two points are connected by one and only one line,’’ may be filled 
in with a content consisting of actual spatial entities, or of number- 
triads (in place of points) and pairs of linear equations in three 
unknown quantities (in place of lines), or with any one of an infinity 
of other possible specific determinations. Now, Mr. Russell denotes 
a blank form for propositions by the names, ‘‘universal’’ and ‘‘ propo- 
sitional function.’’ Moreover, he has given a definite and complete 
discussion of the relation of implication between propositional func- 
tions, which he calls the relation of formal implication. A propo- 
sitional function ¢ is said to imply another y formally if every entity 
which fills out the blank form ¢ into a true proposition also fills out 
the blank form y into a true proposition.® Thus to say that the postu- 
lates of geometry imply the theorems formally is to say that every 
system which satisfies the postulates of geometry also satisfies the 
theorems of geometry. This is manifestly true of the postulates and 
theorems of our geometry, and constitutes a necessary condition for 
the validity of the latter. <A little reflection will convince us that it 
is also a sufficient condition, for otherwise we should have theorems 
not implied by the postulates of geometry, but true of all geomet- 
rical systems. This means of all possible geometrical systems, for a 
geometrical system is a universal, and the possibility of a universal 
is identical with its actuality. Now, we should ordinarily say that 
any proposition follows from a given set of postulates, if it is true of 
every possible system which satisfies these postulates, on the ground 
of the very nature of universals themselves. As a consequence, we 
see that Mr. Russell’s notion of formal implication among universals 
is in every respect in harmony with our every-day use of the term. 


5 Whitehead and Russell, ‘‘Principia Mathematica,’’ p. 21. 
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It is this relation of formal implication which Mr. Russell always 

uses when he derives the theorems of any mathematical system, such 
‘ as that of linear order,*® from their postulates, and the correctness of 
his view of the nature of implication is substantiated by the fact that 
in every case his results have agreed with those of other mathema- 
bs ticians who have made use of the same postulates. 

It may be objected to this analysis of the relation of implication 
between postulate and theorem, that the relation of implication still 
holds, and differs from that of material implication, when our pos- 
tulates are propositions concerning specific objects, and not mere 
propositional functions which may apply to anything at all. I think, 
however, that it is only in so far as they are taken as the represent- 
atives of propositional functions that propositions imply anything 
in this sense. When I deduce the properties of actual space from 
Euclid’s postulates, I am really deducing conclusions from certain 
laws which an infinity of systems may satisfy, and which our space 
does satisfy, and I am applying them to our space. The possibility 
* of a reference to other systems plays an essential part in the deduc- 

tion. So, too, when I say, ‘‘If it rains, I shall get wet,’’ the real 
implication which I desire to assert is, ‘‘In any situation such as the 
present, when it is raining on me, I get wet.’’ The tacit, ‘‘other 
things being equal,’’ which may always be prefixed to such implica- 
tions, points out the universality of reference which such implications 
are intended to have, as will be seen if we write it, ‘‘whenever other 
things are equal.’’ This explains the unnaturalness of such material 
implications as, ‘‘If two and two are four, Caesar is still alive,’’ for 
+ there is no obvious general law or formal implication to which they 
may be reduced as instances. 

The reason why Mr. Lewis seems unable to understand the signifi- 
+ cance or even the nature of Mr. Russell’s formal implication appears 
to be that he ignores the distinction between propositions and propo- 
sitional functions. Hence he regards (x): ox-U-ya, the relation of 
formal implication between two laws, as but a particular instance of 
what he calls ‘‘strict implication,’’ which relates propositions.*’. Fur- 
ther on in the same article, he speaks of ‘‘cases’’ of the truth or falsity 
of a proposition, while a proposition, unlike a propositional function, 
is either simply true or simply false, and can have no instances of 
truth or falsity. These slips are particularly regrettable in the case 
of a man who has published so extensively on logistical matters as 
Mr. Lewis has. If Mr. Lewis disagrees with Mr. Russell’s distinction 
between propositions and propositional functions, he should have 
made the fact of this disagreement clear before setting forth on his 


6‘*Principia Mathematica,’’ Vol. II., Part V. 
7 This JOURNAL, Vol. X., p. 430, note. 
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criticism of Mr. Russell’s logistical views, as this distinction is the 
heart and soul of the Russellian logic. 

Mr. Lewis’s arguments against Mr. Russell have little logical co- 
gency, and one feels that they were developed to give an excuse for 
his constructive work in the definition of his system of ‘‘strict impli- 
eation,’’ which really requires no such apology for its existence. It 
is not the place here for me to comment upon this exceedingly valu- 
able and interesting piece of work, except to remark that its logical 
worth is utterly independent of an acceptance of Mr. Lewis’s conten- 
tions against Mr. Russell. One may grant that the Russellian sys- 
tem is both a logic and a self-subsistent logic, and yet realize the 
obvious fact, which it is to Mr. Lewis’s credit to have noticed, that it 
is unable to distinguish between the notion of truth, pure and simple, 
and the notion of that truth which results as a consequence of the 
laws of logic alone. The logic developed by Mr. Lewis is able to give 
an account of this notion, and is, in so far, more complete in its ap- 
paratus—though not necessarily more correct in any way—than that 
of Mr. Russell. In the form which it finally assumes, it starts with a 
distinction between de facto and necessary falsity, from which a 
natural transition leads us to the notions of necessary and de facto 
truth, disjunction, and implication. The whole theory is carried out 
with great patience and ingenuity, and taking it all in all, with log- 
ical correctness.® It is, however, a supplement to the Russellian logic, 


and not a refutation of it. NorBertT WIENER. 
Harvarp UNIVERSITY. 





SOCIETIES 


NEW YORK BRANCH OF THE AMERICAN PSYCHOLOGICAL 
ASSOCIATION 


HE New York Branch of the American Psychological Associa- 
tion met in conjunction with the Section of Anthropology and 
Psychology of the New York Academy of Sciences, on Monday, May 
1, at Columbia University. The following are abstracts of the papers 
read: 


8 Cf. ‘*The Matrix Algebra for Implications,’’ this JouRNAL, Vol. XI., pp. 
589-600. This represents the most finished form of Mr. Lewis’s system. 

®Mr. Lewis fails to include among his postulates any one, such as 
~(~p=—-»p), which would definitely distinguish his algebra from the tradi- 
tional logical calculus. He also states it as a self-evident principle that mutually 
eqivalent propositions may be substituted for one another, whereas this is 
capable of proof, so far as the operations of his algebra are themselves con- 
cerned, on the basis of his postulates, and stands in need of such an explicit 
proof. These are, however, only minor inadequacies, and are in no way faults 
of the Lewis ‘‘ Algebra of Logic’’ itself. 
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Some Empirical Tests in Vocational. Guidance and Selection.— 

HERBERT W. Rogers. 

The speaker gave a brief synopsis and critique of (1) the sources 
of demand, (2) primitive methods, (3) current business methods, 
and (4) modern scientific methods of vocational guidance and selec- 
tion. 

Since all the other methods of determining an individual’s fitness 
for an occupation were found to be inadequate the speaker presented 
the results of a research, the aim of which was to test out in practise 
the method of the empirical vocational tests and to find out if they 
were tests of specific functions and were of practical significance. 
The type of work selected for correlation with the tests was the work 
included under the term stenographie ability. The tests were given 
to a group of forty-five students of stenography and typewriting. 
The results of the tests were correlated with the instructor’s mid- 
year grades of ability in stenography and grammar; and every 
month, for seven months, with the net number of typewritten words 
per minute. This latter method demonstrated the uniformity of the 
correlation. Correlations below .40 were discarded. Correlations 
above .40 (the highest being .61) were teamed, producing correla- 
tions between .55 and .70. 

There were many factors which tended to lower the correlation, 
which could be, in part, eliminated if the research were repeated. 
Under more favorable conditions a series of tests could be found 
which would be a criterion for a system of vocational guidance and 
selection in the stenographic profession. None of the tests which 
correlated above .40 in typewriting was correlated to that extent in 
either stenography or grammar. Thus the tests do, to some extent, 
test specific functions and processes. All the data of this experiment 
are open to inspection. 


The Visibility of the Nerve Current.—CurisTInE LAppD-FRANKLIN. 
This paper will be printed in full later. 


Taboos in China.—T. T. Lew. 


The study of taboos in China is a very fruitful field, for no 
systematic treatise of any note has been made. It is a very signifi- 
cant study, for if properly made it will serve as a key to many in- 
tricate problems concerning the religious and social life of the Chinese 
people. Among the difficulties to be encountered are the following: 
The Chinese people have a very scanty history on non-political and 
non-literary subjects, and further the country is so large and has 
such diversified customs and living conditions that it is extremely 
risky to make generalizations on any subject concerning her people. 

The paper was prepared from the personal experience and ob- 
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servation of the writer, with help from literary sources, and from the 
students from the various parts of China who are studying in 
America. 

Sixty different taboos were described and classified into three 
main groups: (1) taboos of persons, (2) taboos of acts, and (3) taboos 
of things. The third class was subdivided into taboos of food, cloth- 
ing, names, words, days, and colors. The author calls attention to 
some of the customs of Europe and America that are similar to or 
sharply contrasted with these taboos. Such special questions as 
sanction of taboos, their enforcement, abrogation, duration, and 
transmissibility were discussed. 

The taboos were interpreted, wherever possible, in the light of the 
history, current thoughts, and practise of the people. Six possible 
explanations are offered to account for the different taboos: (1) the 
idea of cleanness and uncleanness, (2) the philosophy of ‘‘ felicity 
and adversity,’’ (3) the idea of sacredness and reverence, (4) social 
approval and disapproval, (5) pseudo-scientific knowledge, (6) 
purely ethical considerations. 

The significance and outlook of taboos were next discussed. Many 
factors are working toward the elimination of many of the older 
taboos, and the substitution of new ones, especially the adoption of 
new customs and modes of living. The changes are very significant 
from the point of view of social psychology and the psychology of 
religion. 


How Psychoanalysis Cures Nervousness—SAMUEL A. TANNEN- 
BAUM, M.D. 


The author gave a brief review of the Freudian theory of the 
origin and meaning of the psychoneuroses (apprehensive neuroses, 
hysteria, and obsession neuroses), of the tremendous réle of the un- 
conscious mental activities, psychic conflicts, and repressions in our 
daily life, and how these lead to the development of neuroses. The 
technique of the psychoanalytic method was outlined briefly. How 
the treatment brings about the cure of the patient was explained 
under nine headings: (1) Catharsis. The patient gives free vent in 
speech and action to the pent-up emotions, hence the designation, 
**‘the talking cure.’’ (2) Relief of Fear, which results when the 
.patient is convinced that he is suffering from a curable ailment and 
is not insane or bewitched. (3) Enlightenment. Some symptoms 
result from erroneous beliefs and these are cured when the patient 
learns the truth. (4) Reconversion of the Effect. Somatic and 
psychic symptoms are often only the expression of remorse, vin- 
dictiveness, self-punishment, ete. (5) Substitution of the Effect. 
An emotional complex is often only the reaction to and defense 
against the contrary emotion, e. g., exaggerated solicitude vs. re- 
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pressed animosity. (6) Confession. The neurotic is an unconscious 
criminal and sinner. The treatment enables him to discover and 
confess his unacted crimes and sins and thus he is restored to the 
people about him. (7) Transference. As a result of the attachment 
for the psychoanalyst the patient takes a livelier interest in the 
world and develops a strong desire to be cured; the physician be- 
comes the connecting link between the neurotic and the rest of the 
world. (8) Sublimation. The patient is encouraged to apply his 
newly found energies to more noble purposes than the maintenance 
of neurotic symptoms. (9) Suggestion plays a very small réle in the 
treatment. All these mechanisms were illustrated by reference to 
patients who had been treated and cured by the speaker. 
A. T. PoFFENBERGER, JR., 


Secretary. 
CoLUMBIA UNIVERSITY. 
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Psychological Effects of Alcohol. An Experimental Investigation of the 
Effects of Moderate Doses of Ethyl Alcohol on a Related Group of 
Neuro-muscular Processes in Man. RaymMonp Dopce and Francis G. 
Benepict. With a chapter on Free Association in collaboration with 
F. Lyman Wells. Washington: Carnegie Institution, Publication No. 
232. 1915. Pp. 281. 


In 1913 the Nutrition Laboratory of the Carnegie Institution circu- 
lated a “tentative plan for a proposed investigation into the physiological 
action of ethyl alcohol in man” and a proposed “ correlative study of the 
psychological effects of alcohol on man.” During the academic year 
1913-14 Professor Dodge and Dr. Wells conducted investigations on a 
related group of neuro-muscular processes. The present volume is a 
report of the results of this work. It is a well-printed volume, with 
thirty-three excellent illustrations. Some 65 pages are devoted to detailed 
accounts of apparatus and technique, and nearly 100 pages to the tabular 
presentation of the original data. 

The investigation was admirably conceived, with a model compre- 
hension of the intricacy of the problem, the technical requirements, and 
the art of presentation and interpretation. No brief review can do justice 
to the technical care and skill which the treatment of every problem 
evinces. The report will serve for a long time as a classic example of 
the experimental methods of “dynamic” psychology. 

The first chapter describes the general plan of the investigation, the 
selection of the experimental processes, the methodological and statistical 
considerations and difficulties, the subjects, the dosage, and the general 
arrangement of apparatus. The subjects included a total abstainer, a 
group of moderate users of alcohol, an excessive drinker, and three psycho- 
pathic subjects under treatment for excessive alcoholism. The neuro- 
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muscular processes investigated were the patellar reflex (latency, extent, 
refractory period); the protective lid-reflex to noise stimulus (latency, 
extent, refractory period) ; eye reactions to suddenly appearing peripheral 
stimuli; speech reactions to words; free association reactions (latency, 
character of response, concurrent pulse changes) ; verbal memory; sensory 
threshold for faradic stimulation; reciprocal innervation of the middle 
finger; speed and accuracy of fixation eye-movements; pulse rate during 
mental and physical work. These processes were selected as representing 
in a systematically coordinated way the various levels of the neuro-muscu- 
lar system. Their particular choice was also determined in part by the 
immediate availability of certain techniques and by the fundamental and 
unambiguous character of some of the arcs involved. No attempt will be 
made here to indicate the specific instrumental, statistical, and methodolog- 
ical procedures. Those interested in these aspects of the study should by all 
means consult the original report. An interesting methodological point is 
involved in the decision to abandon the regular use of control doses. The 
statistical procedure follows methods already used in recent drug experi- 
ments, and the experimental technique was in general such as is already 
closely identified with the work of the authors. 

The effects of moderate doses of alcohol (mainly 30 ¢.c. and 45 c.c.) 
may be briefly indicated here. The most striking effects were in the case 
of the knee-jerk. Alcohol here increased the latent time 10 per cent. and 
decreased the extent of muscle thickening 46 per cent. The latency of the 
lid-reflex was increased 7 per cent. and the extent of movement decreased 
19 per cent. In general, the sensory threshold for electrical stimulation 
was raised some 14 per cent. Coordinated eye movements were decreased 
11 per cent. in speed, and finger movements 9 per cent. The reaction 
times of the eye and the speech organs were increased 5 per cent. and 3 
per cent. Free association reactions showed no definite effects of any 
kind. The same is to be said of the memorizing of words. The principal 
effect on the pulse rate is described as a “relative acceleration,” by which 
is meant the failure of the pulse to snow the gradual retardation which 
characterized it on normal days. 

The report closes with an instructive analysis of the differential inci- 
dence of the effects of alcohol. The simple schemes heretofore relied on 
in the interpretation of objective changes in neuro-muscular activity are 
shown to be pitifully inadequate, in view of the complex organization of 
the neural processes involved in any single adjustment. In particular the 
classical work of Kraepelin is reviewed and contrasted with the outstand- 
ing results of the present investigation. In the interpretation of the 
results it is particularly noted that “the greatest and most persistent 
change consequent to alcohol is in the processes which are most completely 
withdrawn from voluntary reinforcement and voluntary control.” The 
general tendency of the change is in the direction of depression of neuro- 
muscular action. 

The difficulty of interpreting this depression in neurological terms is 
emphasized by an illuminating presentation of the possibilities of compli- 
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cation in the mechanisms of drug action. Any objective change must in 
all probability be conceived as the resultant of a great variety of central 
and peripheral adjustments, which extend also beyond the nervous tissues 
themselves. Having pointed out the confessed obscurities, an effort is 
made to analyze the data with a view to suggesting whether the obvious 
and measurable depression is due to direct paralysis or to the stimulation 
of inhibitory mechanisms. The data are believed to “give clear and con- 
sistent indications that the apparent alcoholic depression of neuro-muscu- 
lar processes is a genuine phenomenon that can not be reduced to the ex- 
citation of inhibitory processes, but that, conversely, whenever apparent 
excitation occurs as a result of alcohol it is . . . due to a relatively over- 
balancing depression of the controlling and inhibitory processes.” No 
evidence is forthcoming to show that this depression is in any sense a 
conservative process, such as sleep, which also depresses neuro-muscular 
action. 

Other sections of the closing chapter deal with the analysis of the 
temporal incidence of the effects of alcohol; the effects of repetition on the 
experimental processes employed; and the correlation of the various meas- 
ures in the attempt to find some single process which displays most ade- 
quately the typical alcohol effect. In the form of appendices are given 
also the “ Proposed Tentative Programme,” first circulated in 1913, and 
the family and personal histories of the eleven subjects. 


H. L. Houtmaworrts. 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


Madame de Staél and the Spread of German Literature. EMMA GERTRUDE 
JAECK. Oxford: Oxford University Press. 1915. Pp. vi-+ 358. 


France in the early part of the eighteenth century devoted most of her 
attention to English, but she by no means neglected German literature. 
At that time England had already produced her greatest poets and prose 
writers, while those of Germany were yet to come; it was consequently 
England that first attracted the attention of the French. Yet while Vol- 
taire, Abbé Prévost, Laplace, Abbé Leblanc, and a host of others were intro- 
ducing English literature, and Shakespeare in particular, on the Continent, 
a considerable amount of attention was given to the young writers of Ger- 
many in French periodicals such as: La Bibliothéque germanique ou His- 
toire littéraire de l Allemagne et des Pays du Nord and La Nouvelle Bib- 
liothéque germanique. Besides, a glance at M. Lanson’s “ Manuel bib- 
liographique de la littérature franeaise moderne” shows us that transla- 
tions from the German were then abundant. Madame de Staél was not 
the first either to appreciate or to arouse an interest in German literature. 
Germany found many admirers of her literature in France throughout 
the eighteenth century, and in 1777 Condorcet in his “ Eloge de Haller” 
exclaims: “Les Nations européennes virent avec étonnement la poésie 
allemande, inconnue jusqu’alors, leur offrir des chefs d’ceuvre dignes 
d’exciter la jalousie des peuples qui, depuis plusieurs siécles, se disputaient 
Vempire des lettres.” Among the other writers on Germany preceding 
Madame de Staél, Charles de Villers is perhaps the most important. He 
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wrote several works on German thought and literature, and was Madame 
de Staél’s guide in everything concerning Germany; yet for a compre- 
hensive work on Germany we must wait for her “De ]’Allemagne.” 

Dr. Jaeck proposes to study this book and its contribution to the spread 
of German literature in France, England, and America. Part I. of her 
monograph is devoted to Madame de Staél, and part II. to the “ effect of 
the message of ‘ De l’Allemagne’ on the world (!).” However, Dr. Jaeck 
really deals with the influence of German literature in these three coun- 
tries and that in an “ unscientific” way, merely indicating chronologically 
some important translators and students of German without showing the 
effect that German thought and literature produced on these three coun- 
tries. As regards “De Allemagne” Dr. Jaeck recognizes the fact that 
the influence of the book in England and America was not considerable. 

It seems to us that Dr. Jaeck’s appreciation of Madame de Staél is 
misleading. According to her Madame de Staél’s taste and ideas were 
the result of her Souabian blood and of her study of German literature. 
Now Madame de Staél was a typical salonniére of her age who had been 
moved by Rousseau; otherwise she was quite French both in taste and 
in temperament. Intellectually she was the spiritual daughter of Montes- 
quieu and Voltaire (especially of the former, whom she carefully studied 
at a very early age); emotionally she was the spiritual daughter of 
Rousseau. 

Madame de Staél’s literary taste had been modified by Shakespeare, 
Richardson, and Rousseau before she knew German. But Madame de 
Staél was by no means a romanticist @ outrance. Not to mention her 
delight in Voltaire’s neo-classic tragedies, consider, for example, her 
criticism of Goethe’s “Hermann und Dorothea.” “En fait de poéme 
épique, il me semble qu’il est permis d’exiger une certaine aristocratie 
littéraire; la dignité des personnage et des souvenirs historiques qui s’y 
rattachent peut seule élever imagination 4 la hauteur de ce genre 
d’ouvrage.”2 To be sure Madame de Staél did not always accept the 
pseudo-classical “rules”; in fact she often combatted them; yet after a 
study of her complete work we must say that she was pretty much attached 
to the national traditions of her country (France).2 Madame de Staél 
certainly made a stupid blunder unworthy of her intelligence in having 
tried to treat Goethe patronizingly. “Heute habe ich zum erstenmal,” 
wrote Goethe to Schiller (24 January 1804), “Mad. de Staél bei mir 
gesehen; est bleibt immer die selbe Empfindung; sie gerirt sich mit allen 
Artigkeit noch immer grob genug als Reisende zu den Hyperboreeren, 
denn capitale alte Fichten und Eichen, deren Eisen und Bernstein sich 
noch so ganz wohl in Nutzen und Putz verwenden liesse; indessen néthight 
sie einen doch die alten Teppiche als Gastgeschunk und die verrosteten 
Waffen zur Vertheidig ung hervorsuholen.” Forced by Napoleon to leave 
Paris and its brilliant conversation, Madame de Staél turned to Germany; 


1 Cf. ‘‘ Lettres sur les écrits et le caractére de Jean-Jacques’’ (1788). 

2*¢De 1’Allemagne,’’ 2° Partie, ¢. XII., p. 171. 

8 Cf. ‘De 1’Allemagne,’’ 2° partie, ec. XV., and ‘‘Corinne,’’ livre VII., ¢. ii 
and iii. 
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but while in Germany she still remained quite French. In fact, Madame 
de Staél was more interested in ideas than in pure literature, and her 
ideas were those prevalent in France in the eighteenth century. M. Faguet 
rightly classed her among the politiques et moralistes. 

We have not the space to deal more fully with Madame de Staél; 
besides it has already been done satisfactorily.t In her chapter on 
“ Classicism and Romanticism in ‘ De Allemagne’ ” Dr. Jaeck is not very 
illuminating; her distinctions are elementary and here again she contends 
that Madame de Staél’s esthetic principles were changed completely by her 
study of German literature. As a matter of fact her taste had already 
been formed when she read the young writers of Germany; they appealed 
to her because she had already been moved by Shakespeare, Richardson, 
and Rousseau. The chapter on “Essentials of German Culture in ‘De 
lAliemagne’” attempts to be more rhapsodic than Madame de Staél 
herself. 

In the second part of her monograph Dr. Jaeck is more satisfactory, 
although, as we have said, she is really concerned with the influence of 
German literature in France, England, and America, and not with “ Mme. 
de Staél and the Spread of German Literature.” The literary relations 
between Germany and France have been carefully studied; both Texte 
and M. Baldensperger have made important contributions to the subject. 
It is in the chapters on German literature in England and America that 
Dr. Jaeck has done some original research work. Yet here too she is 
more interested in chronological facts than in the effect that German 
literature produced on English and American thought. We must, how- 
ever, be thankful to her for having begun a work that has hitherto scarcely 
received any attention. A complete bibliography of the subject would have 
been very welcome.® 


Barnet J. BEYER. 
Paris. 


A Synopsis of the Persian Systems of Philosophy. A. Worstey. Isle- 
worth, England. 1915. Pp. 35. 


A comparative study of Asiatic thought extending over a wide terri- 
torial range is contained in this monograph, published by the author as a 
reprint from the “ Hindustan Review.” Although entitled “A Synopsis 
of the Persian Systems of Philosophy,” it would more accurately have 
been called a “Discussion.” It deals mainly with Mazdaism and Sufism 
in an endeavor to distinguish their metaphysical from their religious 
elements and to set them in relation to the philosophies of other nations. 
Mr. Worsley brings to this task studious preoccupations extending from 
Taoism to Neoplatonism and showing especial familiarity with Hinduism. 


4Cf. Sainte-Beuve’s ‘‘Portraits de femmes’’; Faguet’s ‘‘ Politiques et 
moralistes du XIX° siécle,’’ for Mme. de Staél’s eighteenth-century traits. Also 
cf. Lanson’s ‘‘ Manuel bibliographique de la littérature francaise moderne,’’ and 
I. Babbit’s ‘‘The Masters of Modern French Criticism.’’ 

5 For Mme. de Staél and Italy, cf. M. T. Porta, ‘‘Mme. de Staél e. 1’Italia 
(con la bibliografia del soggetto),’’ Firenze, 1909. 
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There are signs that his attention to Zoroastrianism has not been that of 
a specialist, while in Sufi literature he seems more at home. His essay 
should be taken as versatile and suggestive rather than as authoritative. 
Since he is the author of “ Concepts of Monism,” it is not surprising that 
he looks at his subject from that angle. Monism he regards as underlying 
Asiatic thought generally, in contrast to the pluralism of the west, and 
he defines this philosophy in its negative aspects with rigor. He ventures 
a doubtful postulate when he seeks to evade the strong ethics of later 
Zoroastrianism by suggesting that Zarathushtra personally may have 
taught a system beyond moral distinctions and, like the Brahmans when 
dealing with pure philosophical values, championed simply truth against 
nescience. Assuredly the Lie demon (Druj) figures prominently as an 
enemy in the Gathas, but are not the Amesha Spentas expressions of virtue 
and practical good? 

Monism, Mr. Worsley holds, is undoubtedly the basis of Mohammedan- 
ism and early Sufi thought, but religious fanaticism prevented the Sufis 
from reaching the Brahmanic level, and truth became clouded by ethical 
considerations. When quoting from a Sufi hymn to God, who reanimates 
dead hearts “with the comforting spirit of knowledge by divulging His 
Names,” Mr. Worsley remarks that this discloses the existence of a school 
of logic and nominative philosophy with which he is unacquainted. 
Would it betray naiveté in a critic to resolve this mystery by allusion to 
the ninety-nine names of Allah which good Moslems tell on their beads ? 

In so far as the author intends to show that the specific parallels he 
points out between the Persian and other philosophies are due to real 
kinship, the critic will render a Scotch verdict—that is, if he be one who 
has been made sufficiently callous by rubbing against such coincidences 
before. Establishing blood relationships between the world’s thoughts by 
their resemblance is like classifying the people on a city street in families 
by the color of their hair. To illustrate: Mr. Worsley auotes a Persian 
aphorism on the changeless volume of the sea as the rivers flow into it, and 
points out that this is an older Chinese idea. But the same figure is used 
in the Buddhist Pali canon (Udana V : 5 is one place where it occurs). 
This thought is found also in Ecclesiastes I : 7. It is only fair to say 
that the author does not commit himself very positively to theories of 
derivation. | 

On the whole Mr. Worsley’s essay is interesting and provocative of 
thought. It is worth perusal if only to find the following: “ We shall search 
in vain for a single instance in which a nation has voluntarily accepted 
a foreign religion without altering it in great measure to suit the national 
characteristics.” \ 


Epwarp P. Burret. 
JERSEY CITY. 
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JOURNALS AND NEW BOOKS 


REVUE DE METAPHYSIQUE ET DE MORALE. May, 1916. 
La théorie relationiste de Vespace (pp. 423-454): A. N. Wurreneap. — Four 
meanings of the term “space” are distinguished—immediate spparent 
space, complete apparent space, physical space, and abstract space. The 
relativistic spatial conceptions are studied with respect to these spaces. 
La religion d’aprés Cabanis (pp. 455-471): F. Cotonna p’Istrua. — Relig- 
ion was a necessity to primitive humanity, but the ideal religion must be 
purified so that the irresistible feelings attaching themselves to it shall be 
wholly for the welfare of humanity. It then has no essential difference 
from philosophy. Sur les rapports de la conscience intellectuelle et de la 
conscience morale (pp. 472-487): L. Brunscouviec.—“The progress of 
scientific criticism ... has insensibly established a sort of equality of level 
between our moral consciousness and what we may call our intellectual 
consciousness in such a fashion that the antinomy between science and 
morality, which preceding generations met, has disappeared almost of 
itself through the single fact of profound reflection on scientific knowl- 
edge.” La théorie cartésienne de Vénumeration (pp. 488-516): R. 
Husert.-—A discussion of difficulties concerning interpretations of the 
fourth rule of enumeration. Questions pratiques. Impartialité et neu- 
tralité (Méditation pour le temps de guerre): G. Guy-Granp. 


Dearborn, George Van Ness. The Influence of Joy. Boston: Little, 


Brown, and Company. 1916. Pp. 223. $1.00. 


Torrey, Charles Cutler. The Composition and Date of Acts. Harvard 
Theological Studies, No. 1. Edited by George F. Moore, James H. 
Ropes, and Kirsopp Lake. Cambridge: Harvard University Press; 
London: Humphrey Milford. 1916. Pp. 72. 


White, William A. Mechanisms of Character Formation: An Introduc- 


tion to Psychoanalysis. New York: The Macmillan Company. 1916. 
Pp. 342. 





NOTES AND NEWS 


Tue following notice is reprinted from the Revue de Metaphysique et 
de Morale for July, 1916. 

“Victor Delbos est mort le 16 juin 1916. Comme Rauh, comme Jacob, 
comme Hamelin, comme Couturat, il est mort dans la force de lage, en 
pleine maturité d’esprit, au moment oi les plus beaux fruits de toute une 
vie de méditation et de labeur obstiné restaient a cueillir encore. En 
attendant que Maurice Blondel, son confident philosophique, celui 4 qui 
revient le soin de la publication posthume de ses ceuvres, lui rende Phom- 
mage qui lui est di, nous venons lui adresser notre amical et triste adieu. 

“Tl est mort en quelques jours, emporté par un mal aigu. Mais com- 
ment se défendre de l’impression qu’il a été, lui aussi, une victime de la 
guerre? que, lorsque la maladie est venue, son organisme était usé par 
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Yangoisse des jours mauvais, par la douleur de voir la mort frapper 4 
coups répétés parmi ses éléves chéris, par indignation de voir fouler 
aux pieds, dans des massacres sans nom, toute humanité et toute justice? 
Comment se demander si le caractére spécial de ses études n’avait point 
rendu sa situation de conscience particuliérement tragique? Aprés avoir 
assis sa réputation philosophique par un ouvrage, bientédt devenu classique, 
sur le systéme de Spinoza, c’est 4 étudier la pensée des grands maitres de 
Vidéalisme allemand qu’il s’était appliqué. Nul en France, nul peut-étre 
en Allemagne, n’avait acquis une connaissance plus profonde de leurs doc- 
trines. I] avait consacré un ouvrage monumental 4 la ‘ Philosophique 
Pratique de Kant. Et maintenant sans doute il n’était pas disposé a 
renier ses maitres sous prétexte qu’ils avaient cessé d’étre compris dans 
leur propre patrie. Mais un tel abime de sang se trouvait creusé entre les 
deux civilisations qu’il n’éprouvait plus de plaisir a les lire; et c’est un 
signe de sa douloureuse deception qu’il ait, cette année, cherché comme 
un refuge dans l'étude de la philosophie francaise. 

“TL’extréme modestie de l’homme—nous serions tentés d’écrire ’humi- 
lité du chrétien convaincu et éclairé qu’était Delbos—n’a guére permis 
qu’a ses intimes et 4 ses éléves d’entrevoir la doctrine personelle de ce 
penseur qui volontairement différa d’exprimer son propre systéme, toujours 
prét a s’effacer pour faire uniquement cuvre d’historien, satisfait du 
noble réle d’interpréter, dans sa continuité, la tradition intellectuelle du 
genre humain. Avec quelle excellence il tint ce réle, tous le savent qui 
furent, a l’Université de Paris, ses collégues ou ses éléves, 4 la Revue de 
Metaphysique et de Morale, ses collaborateurs ou ses lecteurs. I] est 
déplorable qu’au moment 6u les jeunes générations sont clairsemées par la 
mort, les ainés disparaissent aussi. Victor Deibos manquera cruellement, 
le jour ot, aprés la guerre, le moment sera venu de faire l’appel des 
présents parmi les jeunes gens, de former des équipes nouvelles, de 
réorganiser le travail: en vérité, il faut de la force d’Ame pour répéter en 
ce moment le mot cependant plus que jamais nécessaire: ‘Par dela les 
tombeaux, en avant.’” 


On October 26, Professor C. J. Keyser, of Columbia University, de- 
livered an address before the assembly of Leland Stanford University on 
“ Ways to Pass the Walls of the World.” On October 27 he addressed the 
university meeting of the University of California on “The Ideals that 
are Most Worthy of Loyalty.” 


Dr. CLARK WIsSLER, of the American Museum of Natural History, con- 
tinued his work during the summer with Mr. James R. Murie, chief of the 
Pawnee Indians of Oklahoma. With the aid of Mr. Murie, Dr. Wissler 
has secured many interesting rituals of the religion of the Pawnee, which 
is now passing away. The more important parts of these rituals have been 


written down as texts in the Pawnee language with translations in 
English. 














